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The LOSS of the 


ROYAL GEORGE. 


HE late melancholy and unprece- 
dented misfortune which happencd to 
the Royal George, like-all ſudden calami- 


ties, give riſe to many haſty and various 


reports relative to , this diſtreſſing ſcene. 
It however appears certain, that this acci- 
dent was ſo unexpected, till almoſt the mi- 
nute of the fatal cataſtrophe, that, out of 
1100 ſouls, not goo eſcaped. Had there 
been ſufficient notice given, or even ſtrong 
ſuſpicions of her imminent danger, more 


would have availed themſclves of ſuch a 
preſentement, and ſaved their lives. To 


have a du ſenſe of misfortunes is proper, 
but to heighten our loſſes by erroneous re- 
preſentations is cenſurable. The Royal 
George was ſo far from being a ſound ſhip 
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that ſhe could not have rode the ſeas more 
than another year. Her timbers had long 
been rotten, and her whole frame was 
patched up for preſent purpoſes; yet this 
we confeſs is but a ſmall alleviation for 
the loſs of lives, ſtores, &c. The former 
claims the warmeſt feelings of every human 
heart : Feelings which cannot fail to operate 
in ſuch a generous manner as will convince 
the world that Britons EVER HAVE A 
TEAR FOR PITY, AND A HAND OPEN AS 
LIBERAL DAY FOR MELTING CHARITY: 
So will the misfortune of the brave ſailor 
be rendered leſs diſtreſſing to his diſconſo- 
late widow and family. The ſtores we 
next ſpeak of---moſt of theſe, with the guns, 
&c. are flill liable to be recovered by 
means of the DIVING BELL. But as 
this machine is of great utility, and its con- 
ſtruction and properties not in general 
known, we ſhall beg leave to digreſs, for a 
mort ſpace, to give an accurate deſcription 
of this very curious apparatus and its pro- 
perties. 

Diving 
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Diving is the art or act of deſcending 
under water to conſiderable depths, and 
abiding there a competent time. Various 
methods have been propoſcd and engines 
contrived to render the buſineſs of diving 
more ſafe and eaſy. The great point 1s 
to furniſh the diver with freſh air, wath- 
out which, he muſt either make but a 
ſhort ſtay, or periſh. Thoſe who dive for 
ſponges in the Mediterranean, help them- 
ſelves by carrying down in their mouths a 
ſponge dipt in oil. But conſidering the 
{mall quantity of air that can be contained 
in the pores of a ſponge, and how much 
that little will be contracted by the preſſure 
of the incumbent air, ſuch a ſupply cannot 
long ſubſiſt the diver: For it is found by 
experiment that a gallon of air included in 
a bladder, and by a pipe reci procally in- 
ſpired and expired by the lungs, becomes 
unfit for reſpiration in little more than one 
minute. For though its elaſticity be but 
little altered in paſſing through the lungs, 
yet it loſes its vivifying ſpirit, and is ren- 
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dered effete. A naked diver cannot remairn 
above two minutes incloſed in water, with- 
out a ſponge; nor much longer with one, 
without luffocating. If the depth be con- 
ſiderable, the preſſure of the water in the 
veſſels makes the eyes bloodſhotten, and 
frequently occaſions a ſpitting of blood. 
Hence, where there has been occaſion to 
continue long at the bottom, double flexible 
pipes have been contrived to circulate air 
down into a cavity inclo{tng the diver, as 
with armour, both to furniſh air and to 
bear off the preſſure of the water, and to 
give caſe to his breaſt to dilate upon perſpi- 
ration; the freſh air being forced down one 
of the pipes with bellows, returns by the 
other, not unlike to an artery and vein. But 
this method is impracticable when the depth 
ſurpaſſes three ſathoms, as the water em- 
braces the bare limbs ſo cloſe as to obſtruct 
the circulation of blood in them, and preſſes 


ſo ſtrong on all the junctures where the ar- 


mour is made tight with leather, that if 


there be the lcaſt defect in any of them, the 
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water ruſhes in, and inſtantly fills the whole 
engine, to the danger of the diver's life. The 
DIVING-BELL is contrived to remedy theſe 
inconveniencies, in which the diver is ſafely 
conveyed to any reaſonable depth, where 
he may ſtay more or leſs time, as the bell is 
greater or leſs, It is generally made in the 
ſorm of a truncated cone, the ſmalleſt baſe 
being cloſed, aud the larger open. It is to be 
poiled with lead, at K T, and ſo ſuſpended, 
that it may fink full of air, with its open 
bafis downward, and as near as may be in 
a ſituation parallel to the horizon, To as to 
cloſe with the ſurface of the water all at 
once. Under this covercle the diver ſits, 
and {links down with the included air to the 
depth deſired; and if the cavity of the veſ- 
ſel can contain a ton of water, a ſingle man 
may remain a full hour, without much in- 
convenience, at five or ſix fathoms deep. 
But the lower you go, ſtilkthe more included 
air contracts itſelf, according to the weight 
of the water that compreſſes it; ſo that at 
33 feet deep the bell becomes halt full of 
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water, the preſſure of the incumbent air 


being then cqual to that of the atmoſ- 
phere. y 


But the greateſt inconvenience of this 
engine is, that the water entering it, con- 
tracts che bulk of air into ſo-ſmall a com- 
paſs, that it ſoon heats and becomes unfit 
for reſpiration ; ſo that there is a neceſſity 
for its being drawn up to recrutt it; be- 
fdes the uncomfortable fituation of the 


diver, who is almoſt covered with water. 


To obviate the above difficulties, the fol- 
lowing machine is contrived {fee the fron- 
tiſpiece) with ſome farther apparatus, 
whereby the air is not only recruited and 


refreſhed from time to time, but the water 


kept quite out of it. This machine may be 


made of wood or copper. The former we 
mo apptove of, as the reſpiration of the 
condenſed air, when heated, is Iefs prejudi- 
cial to the diver from the wood than the 
copper. Its dimenſions are three fect and a 


half 
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wide at top, ſive feet and a half at bottom, 
and eight feet and a half high, containing 
about ſixty-five cubic feet in its concavity ; 
a particular weight bcing diltributed about 
its bottom R, to make it fink perpendicular, 
and no otherwiſe. In the top is fixed a me- 
niſcus glaſs D, concave downwards, like a 
window, to let in light from above; with 
a cock, as at B, to let out the hot air; and- 
a Circular ſeat, as at L M, for the divers to 
fit on; and, below, about a yard under the 
bell, is a ſtage ſuſpended from it by three 
ropes, each charged with a hundred weight, 
to keep it ſteady, and for the divers to ſtand 
upon to tranſatt their buſineſs. The ma- 
chine is ſuſpended from the malt of a ſhip 
by a ſprit, which 1s ſecured by ſtays to the 
mait-head, and directed by braces, to carry 
it overboard clear of the tide of the ſhip, 
and to bring it in again. To ſupply air to 
the bell, when under water, are a couple 
of barrels, as C, holding 36 gallons each, 
caſed with lead, io as to fink empty, each 
having a bung-hole at bottom to let in the 

water 
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water as they deſcend, and let it out again 
as they are drawn up. In the top of the 
barrels is another hole, to which is fixed a 
leathern pipe, or hoſe, well prepared with 
becs-wax and oil, long enough to hang be- 
low the bung-hole, being kept down by a 
weight appended. So that the air driven to 
the upper part of the barrel by the en- 
croachment of the water, in the deſcent, 
cannot eſcape up this pipe, unleſs the lower 
end is lifted up. Theſe air-barrels are 
fitecd with tackle, to make them riſe and 
fall alternately, like two buckets, being di- 
rect d in their deſcent by lines faſtened to 
the under edge of the bell; ſo that they 
come readily to the hand of a man placed 
on the ſtage to receive them, and who, ta- 
king up the ends of the pipes, as ſoon as they 
come above the ſurface of the water in the 
barrels, «ll the air included in the upper 
part thereof is blown forcibly into the bell, 
the water taking its place. One barrel thus 
received and emptied, upon a ſignal given, 
is immediately drawn up, and the other let 
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down at the ſame time; by which alternate 
ſucceſſion, freſh air is furniſhed ſo plentfully 
that two or three perſons deſcend without 
the leaſt inconvenience, the bell being per- 
fetly dry. Neceſſary precantion is to be 
obſerved, i.e. to let the machine down 
gradually, about 12 feet at a time, and then 
to ſtop and diive out the water that enteis 
by taking in three or four barrels of freſh 
air before it deſcends farther. And being 
arrived at the depth intended, let out as 
much of the hot air breathed, as each barrel 
will replace with cold, by means of the 
cock B, at the top of the bell, through 
whoſe aperture, though very ſmall, the air 
will ruſh. with ſuch violcnce as to make 
the ſurface of the ſea boil. Thus, any 
thing may be done under water; for a 
ſpace as wide as the circuit of the bottom 
of the bell can be laid fo far drv as not to 
be over ſhoes therein. Belides, by the glaſs 
window, ſo much light is tranſmitted, that 
when the ſea is clear, and the ſun ſhincs, 
there 1s light enough to write or read, much 

more 


( 14 ) 
more to ſaſten or lay hold of any thing that 
is to be taken up. And by the return of the 
air-bell orders may be ſent up, written with 
an iron pen on a plate of lead, directing 
where to be moved from place to place. 
At other times, when the water is troubled 
and thick, it is dark below; but a candle 
may be kept in the bell. The divers feel at 
firit a {inall pain in their ears, as if the end 

of a tobacco-pipe were thruſt into them ; 
but after a litile while, a ſmall puff of air 
makes them eaſy. This is occaſioned by 
the condenſed air ſhutting up a valve lead- 
ing from ſome cavity in the ear,” full of 
common air; but when the condenſed air 
preſſes harder, it forces the valve to yield, 
and fills every cavity. A diver, to prevent 


this preſſure, ſtopped his ear with a pledget 


of paper, which was puſhed in ſo far, that 


a ſurgeon could not extract it without great 
difliculty. 


By an additional contrivance, it is found 
ptacticable for the diver to go out of the bell 
to 


to Al 
to 
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to a good diſtance, the air being conveyed 
to him in a continued ſtream, by ſmall 
flexible pipes, which ſerve him as a clue to 
direct him back again to the bell. For this 
purpoſe, one end of one of theſe pipes, kept 
open againſt the preſſure of the ſea by a 
{mall ſpiral wire, and made tight without 
by painted leather, and ſheeps guts drawn 
over it, being open, is faſtened in the bell, 
as at P, to receive air, and the other end is 
fixed to a leaden cap on the man's head, 
reaching below his ſhoulders, open at bot- 
tom, to ſerve him as a little bell, full of 
air, for him to breathe at his work, which 
keeps out the water from him, when at the 
level of the great bell, becauſe of the ſame 
denſity as the air in the great bell. But 
when be ſtoops under the level of the great 
bell, the cock F muſt be ſhut, to cut off the 
communication between the two bells. The 
air in the ſmall bell will ſerve for a minute 
or two, and which may be inſtantly changed 
by the diver's raiſing himſelf above the 
level, and opening the cock F. He is fur- 
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niſhed with a girdle of large leaden weights, 
and clogs of lead for the feet, which, with 
the weight of the leaden cap, keeps him 
firm on the ground; he is alſo well clothed 
with thick flannel, which, being firſt made 
wet, and then warmed in the bell by the 
heat of his body, keeps off the chill of the 
cold water for a conſiderable time, when 
out of the bell. Phil. Tranſ. Abr.---For 
farther accounts of Diving-Bells, &c. ſee the 
Encyclopadia. 


The ſuſpended chain Z, by dropping 
through its ring, forms an inſtant nooſe that 
tightens as it pulls, and is convenient for 
immediately drawing up heavy bodies. 


To render the principle of the Diving- 
ell clear and familiar to all, we have an- 


nexed the following | 
Eaſy ExrERMIuEN TS, ſhewing the effects 


of the DIVING-BELL : 


TAKE a China or other bowl that will 
Þold a quart or more of clear water, which 


put 
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put into it, and throw a fly upon the 


; ſurface of this water, the fly will ſwim 
3 at top. Then take a wine glaſs that is 
1 empty, clean, and dry, invert the glaſs, that 
; 1s, put the mouth of the glaſs over the fly, 
> g exactly level with the ſurface of the water, 
5 and preſs the glaſs, in this inverted poſition, 
n to the bottom. of the bowl, the fly will be 
, ſeen to ſink, in the inſide of the glaſs, with- 
* out touching it; and when the glaſs touches 
the bottom of the bowl, the fly will be ſeen 

walking perfectly dry; for there will be no 

water at the bottom of the bowl, under the 

8 | glaſs.---This glaſs may be compared to the 
* 1 diving-bell, and the fly to its inhabitant. 
5 — The air contained in the glaſs will not only 
#, prevent the water from riſing therein, but 

will alſo force the water from underneath 

85 it.---This power of the air contained in a 
-j : glaſs may alſo be ſhewn with a cork ;---and 
* indeed it is pleaſant to ſee that a cork can 
be made to fink in water without touching 

3 9 of it. Thus, put water in a bowl, and throw 
| a piece of cork on its ſurface ; depreſs the 
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inverted glaſs over the cork, as before men- 
tioned, and it will be immediately ſeen 
laying dry at the bottom; nor (if per- 
formed with a ſteady hand) will the cork 
touch the glaſs. It is evident, therefore, 
that the preſſure of the air contained in the 
glaſs forces the cork down ; and it has been 
mewn that it is the air in the diving-bell 
which keeps its inmate dry, and ſupplies 
reſpiration. 


We ſhall in this place alſo mention an 
eaſy method of diſcovering objects at the 
bottom of rivers, ponds, or even the ſea, if 
not extraordinary deep, and that without 
deſcending beneath the water. For this 
Purpoſe, take a large tube, like that of a 
reflecting teleſcope (it may be made of braſs 
or wood, and muſt be water-proof ). at the 
extreme end of this tube place a piece of 
elear common window-glaſs; immerſe this 
glafs into the water, and place the eye at 
the open end of the tube, and all objects 
under the water will be rendered viſible. 

. They 
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They will be more or leſs conſpicuous, ac- 
cording as the water 1s clear or foul, But 
it muſt be remembered, that the glaſs ſhould 
be placed quite at the end, and not a little 
way ix the tube, as in perſpective glaſſes in 
general; for then the air would interpoſe 
between the end of the tube and the glaſs, 
and render the object obſcure. There is 
ſill a defect ſomewhat ſimilar to this in 
moſt diving bells: They have a lens which 
ſcrews on in a ſhort tube, that indeed does 
not admit much air, as being horizontal, 
but the lens being ſo far in, that the tube, 
by protruding over it, ſhuts out much of 
the light. 


The marine glaſs above-mentioned will 
ſhew objects more true under water, than 
even our eyes can diftinguiſh them from 
above the water, If the ſurface is ſufhciently 
clear; becauſe the rays preſſing from our 
eyes, under the water, are always bent or 
refracted, by the medium of the water be- 
tween our eye and the object beneath its 
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ſurface ; or the converging rays are diverted 
from a direct line, and the object beneath 
the water appears ſomewhat differently 
ſituated than vrhat it really is, and this de- 
ception will frequently happen by the inter- 
poſition of almoſt any diaphanous body be- 
tween the eye and object, eſpecially if 
viewed in an oblique direction. This error 
in viſion is remedicd by the above glaſs, 
through which all objects are ſeen in their 
true place. 


We have dwelt more copiouſly on the 


article of the diving-bell, as being a ſubject 
of much import; for, in many caſes, with- 
out ſuch aid, nothing could be ſaved, eſpe- 


— 
8 — 


* This, though a little foreign to our ſub- 
je, may be pleaſingly demonſtrated, by 
putting a guinea at the bottom of a baſon, 
and ſtanding at ſuch a diſtance that you loſe 
ſight of it. Let any one pour water into the 
baſon, the guinea will become viſible, and 
appear to riſe to your ſight, occaſioned by 
the water bending, or refracting the rays 
which pa is ſrom the eye through the water. 

cially 
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cially when it is impoſſible to weigh a 
ſhip, from her being ſunk in deep water, 
or wedged in between rocks, or a perfect 
wreck, which ſome imagine now to be the 
ſtate of the Royal George, becauſe, for 
two or three days after ſhe went down, ſhe 
lay on one fide, as was evident from 
her maſts being in an oblique direction; 
but ſhortly after, ſhe ſuddenly righted (as 
in the frontiſpiece) which occaſions ſome 
apprehenſions that ſhe is parted aſunder. 
Be this as it may, it will be found difficult 
to weigh her, although ſhe only lies in 
about 14 fathom * water, and part of her 
top-maſts [are conſpicuous even at high- 
water. Her timbers are thought to be fo 
rotten as not to admit of any ſufficient firm 
hold; nor will it be eaſy to procure a pur- 


* — 


* A fathom is ſix feet. This meaſure 
originated from the length taken from the 
utmoſt extent of both arms, when ſtretched 
into a right line. The fathom is uſed at 
ſea, in eſtimating the length of cables and 


other ſhip-ropes, with the depth and ſound- 


ings of the ſea. 
C 3 chaſe 
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chaſe equal to her immenſe weight. A- 


mongſt the various expedients that have 
been propoſed for getting her up, the fol- 
lowing appears molt eligible: Let a very 
large long and ſtrong anchor cable be taken 
in two boats, each having an exact half 
part of this cable; let the middle which 
1s between the two boats be ſunk, with 
very heavy weights, near the veſſel, the 
boats letting out more and more cable, 
as they go round and round the funk ſhip 
in contra directions, ſinking it with weights 
as they go on, and, from time to time, 
faſtening other ropes to this cable, which 
ropes are to be perpendiculars, and to be 
ſecured on the ſurface of the water by 
floating buovs. After the cable is ſuffi- 
ciently twiſted round the ſunk vellel, let 
the ends be made faſt by a ſtrong iron ring 
put over them. Matters being thus dif- 
poſed of, it only requires to have a ſufhcient 
number of l:zhters or other large 'veſſc!s fo 
as to be able (having hold of the perpendi- 
culars) by capſterns, pullies, windlaſſes, 
& c. 


„ 
&c. with the advantage of the tide, all to 


pull and operate together for her re- 


We are indebted for this plan to a 
molt indefatigable philoſopher, and great 
mechanic, whoſe abilities and reſcarches 


have extended and done honour to 
ſcience. 


If the above method ſhould fail, an- 
other has been propoſed, which is, to- 
raiſe up one end above water, and lighten. 
her ſtores gradually, till the wreck (ſhould: 
it prove one) is diſencumbered.---Veſlels. 
of leſſer bulk have been raiſed by faſtening 
to them, at low water, a number of empty 
rum puncheons, and other large butts, with 
lighters, &c. When the tide riſes, it floats 
all theſe various veſſels. By this valt effort 
ſunk ſhips have been frequently raiſed. But 
ſhould all theſe methods fail, the laſt re- 
courſe is ſometimes to blow them up, by 
which means, part of the timbers, being 


; diſengaged, 


1 

diſengaged, float on the ſurface of the 
water, and are eaſily taken into a veſſel, 
or towed on ſhore *, 


We ſhall now colle& the various matters 
in one view, and preſent the unfortunate 
caſe as nearly correct as the ſuddenneſs and 


great confuſion of the dreadful accident 
will admit. 


An Account of the SINKING of the 
ROYAL GEORCE, at Spithead, off 
Port{mouth. 


THIS particular and national misfortune, 
unparalleled in the maritime hiſtory of 
England, happened about 10 o'clock in the 


* A Guernſey pilot has, ſince the above, 
offered his ſervices to get her up, but his 
ſcheme has been thought impracticable; 
and another perſon from the Iſle of Wight 
has offered a contrivance which was ſucceſſ- 
ful on the wreck of the Aſſurance man of 
war, and which, it is thought, will be 
adopted on this occaſion, 


morning, 
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morning, on Tueſday the 29th of Auguſt, 
1782, when the Royal George, of 108 guns 
was hove on a careen *. In all ſhips there is 
a leaden pipe, with a lock to it, under water, 
to admit the water occaſionally to clean and 
ſweeten the ſhip; and this pipe being broke, 
another was ordered to be put in; for which 
purpoſe, the ſhip was obliged to be heeled 
very much, and for that intent, the guns on 
one ſide were removed to the other. But 
not expecting the veſſel to heel ſo much as 
ſhe did, the lower deck ports were not 


* It has ever been the cuſtom to lay ſhips 
in the ſame ſituation as the Royal George 
was when ſhe went down, Ships placed in 
that manner are nearly on a balance. Cop- 
per bottomed ſhips have little or no hold 
on the water. In that ſituation there is as 
much of her fide uncoppered as coppered 
under water, and the uncoppered being the 


upper part, holds her tight to the water. A 


ſudden guſt of wind coming, with the ſhip 
in this direction, throws her off her balance, 
and her bottom not having a proportionable 
hold, ſhe cannot right, but mutt go down 
of courſe. This, properly conſidered, may 
prove of great advantage to the navy. 

ſhut, 
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ſhut, and it appeared on the court-martial 
that even the ſcuppers of the lower deck 
were not ſtopped; from which circum- 
ſtance, the water ruſhing in on the deck 
overburdened her to ſuch a degree, that ſhe 
for ſome time ſtole down imperceptibly. 
Danger being then apparent, they beat to 
arms, to right the ſhip, but in vain, for, in 
two minutes, ſhe fell flat on one ſide, and 
filled with water; and the guns, ſhot, &c. 
falling from the other ſide, accelerated her 


_ deſcent. 


She went down wiTH THE BRAVE 
ADMIRAL KEMPENFELT, his firſt and fifth 
lieutenants, a major and two heutenants of 
marines, ſurgeon, ſurgeon's mate, carpen- 
ters, and ſeveral other officers, with the 
major part of her crew, and others, amount- 
ing in the whole to near 1100 men, and up- 
wards of go women and children. Her 
complement was goo men, but the increaſe 
of people on board were viſiters, ſuch as 
relations, wives, and children, who wiſhed 

to 
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to paſs as much time together as they 
could, the veſſel being expected to ſail 
every day, having all her ſtores in, and 
nearly every thing in readineſs. But ſuch 
is the viciſſitude of all human affairs, that 
thoſe brave men, in a moment of ſuppoſed 
ſecurity, anchored on their own coaſt, and 
riding in ſmooth water, in this inactive 
moment, were plunged into an abyſs, and 
that in- the heighth of their enjoyment ! 
Nothing, furely, can be more diſtreſſing 
than ſuch a ſcene. Amongſt the fortunate 
who eſcaped were, the purſer and chaplain, 
ſeveral lieutenants, and the captain, who, 
the day following, brought the firſt of the 
unfortunate tidings to the Admiralty. He 
was immediately ordered back to Portſ- 
mouth for the purpofe of taking his trial, 
which took place on Monday, the 11th of 
September, when a court-martial was held. 
A carpenter, who had eſcaped, depoſed, 
that he was on board when the Royal 
George ſunk, which was ſo ſudden, that 


he had only time to ſay to his brother that 
| he 
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me was ſinking, when ſhe inſtantly went 
down, and he made his eſcape through a 
port hole. He further ſaid, that the ſhip 
was ſo rotten, that ſhe had ſtarted a plank, 


and not a peg would hold together. An 


Admiral was next called upon to give an 
account of the ſtate he found the Royal 
George in when he commanded her. He 
depoſed, that when ſhe was repairing at 
Plymouth, he obſerved to the carpenters 
that he thought it impoſhble they could 
make her fit for ſervice, and that their 
anſwer was, That they were obliged to 
patch her up for the ſummer in the beſt 
manner they could, after which ſhe was to 
be laid up. To which the admiral re- 
plied, it would be well if no accident hap- 
pened, as her timbers were rotten, The offi- 
cer Was honourably acquitted. 


It is ſaid, in the fatal moment of this 
ſhip's loſs, the admiral was writing in his 
cabin, and that he jumped out-of the ſtern 
gallery and got on a hen-coop, where he 
Was 


629) 
was ſeen fitting on it, wich one private ma- 
tine, who held fall and was ſaved ; but the 
admiral, quite exhauſted, being 70 years old, 
let go his hold and was loſt, though a very 
good ſwimmer. The maſter of the Buffalo, 


in a boat, laid hold of his hand, but, from 


a great {well in the ſea, he could not keep it. 


The admiral again held up his hand to be 
ſaved, and immediately went down. Thus 
periſhed the brave Admiral Kempenfelt *. 


Some 


— — — — . t —⅜ 


*An accident ſo ſudden in its operation, 
and ſo fatal in its effects, occaſioned ſuch 
general confuſion amongſt the people on 
board, that renders an account ſtrictly accu- 
rate almoſt impoſſible; we are therefore 
not without our apprehenſions that ſome 
other officer was miſtaken for the admiral, 
becauſe, it appears by ſeveral, that a cock- 
ſwain or ſervant run into the in to inform 
the admiral that the ſhip was ſinking, when 
the water inſtantancouſly ruſhed in, and 
prevented the admiral's eſcape. He is ſup- 
poſed by many to be ſtill in the cabin. And 
this conjecture ſeems probable, for, had the 
bodybeen diſengaged, it moſt likely, bef re. 
this time, w ould have been found; for ſoon 
after the accident, numbers of the dead 
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Some Account of the Life of Admiral 
KEMPENFELT. 

THIS admiral was the ſon of Licut.- 
Colonel Kempenfelt, a native of Sweden, 
whoſe excellent character is recorded in the 
Spectator. He followed the fortunes of 
King James II. and was afterwards invited 
by Queen Anne to accept a commiſſion in 
her ſervice, and in the reign of George I. 
died Licut.-Governor of Jerſey. The Co- 
lonel left two ſons and two daughters, nei- 
ther of whom were ever married. The 
ſurviving brother 1s Gultavus Adolphus 
Kempenfelt, Eſq; who was formerly a cap- 
tain in the army. Our admiral was born 
in Weſtminſter, and entered very early into 
the ſervice of the navy, for which profeſ- 
on he ſoon diſcovered uncommon talents, 
In the year 1757, he was appointed captain 


of the Elizabeth, with Commodore Ste- 


were ſeen floating about the ſhips at Spit- 
head, and ſome hundreds have ſince been 
either taken up or drove on ſhore, but the 
ad miral has not yet been diſcovered. 
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vens, and proceeded to the Faſt Indies, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in three 
ſeveral actions againſt the French ſquadron, 
being always oppoſed to a ſhip of ſuperior 
force. His abilities were of the utmoſt 
importance during the blockade beſore 
Pondicherry. In May, 1761, Admiral Stc- 
vens dying, the command devolved on Ad- 
miral Corniſh, who ſolicited the aſſiſtance 
ol Captain Kempenfſelt to act as his captain, 
and whoſe ſervices were of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence in facilitating the reduction of 
Manuilla. Having ſerved long in the Eaſt 
Indies, he obtained leave to return to Eng— 
land. During the peace, he conitantly ſpent 
part of the year in France, not in plca- 
furable purſuits, but in ſearch of profeſ- 
ſional knowledge, in which, if he did not 
excel, it may with truth be ſaid, he was 
equal to any naval officer in Europe. At 
the commencement of the preſent war, his 
abilities were of too much importance to his 
country to be unemployed, and he was ap- 
pointed captain of the Buckingham. His 
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ſervices, as firſt captain, under the Admirals 
Hardy, Geary, and Darby, are well known. 
He was the youngelt admiral in the navy, 
but has been many years diſtinguiſhed for 
his great knowledge in manceuvring a fleet. 
An extraordinary promotion was made by 
the late miniſtry, on Turpoſe to bring him 
forward; and his firſt command was that of 
the grand fleet ſent out to intercept a French 
convoy which failed from Breſt laſt Decem- 
ber, for the Weſt Indics. His gallantry on 


that occaſion is {till freſh in the memory of. 


every one. He took 20 tranſports, though 
protected by a larger fleet than his own 
under de Guichen, which ruined the expe- 
d:tion, as it obliged them to return and lie 
to in the bay till the wind changed. The 
next cruiſe he commanded under Admiral 
Barrington, who fell in with a French con- 
voy for the Eaſt Indies. Several tranfports 
belonging to which were taken, together 
with the Pegaſeof 74 guns, and Adtionnaire, 
of 64. His third and laſt cruiſe was in the 
flect under Lord Howe ; in which he alfo 

ſhewed 
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ſhewed his ability, by covering the Buffalo, 


ol 60 guns, who, being a heavy ſailer, v-ould 
otherwiſe have been cut off by the enemy's 
advanced ſhips, under Monl. Piquet. His 
excellent management in this inſtance was 
greatly applauded by the Commander in 
Chief, He was juſtly efteemcd as brave 
and able a ſea- officer as this or any other 
nation ever boaſted of. His character in 
private life rendered him an acquiiition to 
every man who had the happineſs of his 
acquaintance ; and, as an officer, he will be 
remembered as long as the Britiſh navy 
exiſts. 


The ROYAL GEORGE was the oldeſt 
firſt-rate in the ſervice, and built at Wool- 
wich. Her keel was laid down in 1731; 
and ſhe was hauled out of dock in July, 
1758, it being unuſual then to build ſuch 
large ſhips on flips to launch. She was 
pierced for 100 guns, but having lately had 
two additional ports (including Carronades) 
ſhe mounted 108. She was rather ſhort 
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ſervices, as firſt captain, under the Admirals 
Hardy, Geary, and Darby, are well known. 
He was the youngelt admiral in the navy, 
but has been many years diſtinguiſhed for 
his great knowledge in manceuvring a fleet. 
An extraordinary promotion was made by 
the late miniſtry, on 1urpoſe to bring him 
forward ; and his firſt command was that of 
the grand fleet ſent out to intercept a French 
convoy which failed from Breſt laſt Decem- 
ber, for the Weſt Indics. His gallantry on 
that occaſion is {till freſh in the memory of 
every one. He took 20 tranſports, though 
protected by a larger fleet than his own 
under de Guichen, which ruined the expe- 
dition, as it obliged them to return and lie 
to in the bay till the wind changed. The 
next cruiſe he commanded under Admiral 
Barrington, who fell in with a French con- 
voy for the Eaſt Indies. Several tranfports 
belonging to which were taken, together 
with the Pegaſeof 74 guns, and Alionnaire, 
of 64. His thicd and laſt cruiſe was in the 
ret under Lord Howe; in which he alſo 
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ſhewed his ability, by covering the Buffalo, 
of 60 guns, who, being a heavy ſailer, would 
otherwiſe have been cut off by the enemy's 
advanced ſhips, under Monl. Piquet. His 
excellent management in this inſtance was 
greatly applauded by the Commander in 
Chief. He was jultly efteemcd as brave 
and able a ſea-ofticer as this or any other 
nation ever boaſted of. His character in 
private lite rendered him an acquiiition to 
every man who had the happineſs of his 
acquaintance ; and, as an officer, he will be 
remembered as long as the Britiſh navy 
exiſts. 


The ROYAL GEORGE was the oldeſt 
firſt-rate in the ſervice, and built at Wool- 
wich. Her keel was laid down in 1731; 
and ſhe was hauled out of dock in July, 
1758, it being unuſual then to build ſuch 
large ſhips on ſlips to launch. She Was 
pierced for 100 guns, but having lately had 
two additional ports (including Carronades) 


ſhe mounted 108. She was rather ſhort 
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and high, as all the firſt-rates are; and tho! 
an indifferent ſailer, ſhe was formerly held 
in much eſtimation, having had more flags 
on board her than any other ſhip in the ſer- 
vice. Lord Anſon, Admiral Boſcawen, 
Lord Hawke, Lord Rodney, Lord Howe, 
and ſeveral other principal officers, have 
repeatedly commanded in her. Lord 
Hawke commanded the ſquadron in her 
which fought the French under Conflans, 
whenihe Superbe, of yo guns, was funk by 
her cannon ; and the Soleil Royale, of 84, 
burnt on ſhore. She carried the talleſt 
maits, and moſt ſquare canvas of any Eng- 
Ii: built ſhip in the navy, and originally 
the heavieſt metal, viz. 32, 45, and 28 
pounders, butthey were lately changed, on 
account of hei age, to 40, 32, and 18 pound- 
ers. She now lays, as we have ſaid, in 
about 14 fathom water, where her topgallant 
malt, and topmaſts are above water, and all 
her ſtarboard lower-ya:d arms, and cven 


half her top, as in the frontiſpiece. 


Many 


1 
Many years ago the Edgar, of 74 guns, 
was loſt, by an accident, within a fe“ 
yards of the ſame place, where the wreck 
now remains, and a buoy fixed upon it, 
commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ed- 
gar's Buoy. This ſhip loſt but few of her 
crew; but the lots of the Royal George is 
the greateſt misfortune this country has 
experienced ſince the loſs of the Victory, 
on board of which moſt of the firſt familics 
in the kingdom had rclations. When brave 
men die in battle, the ardour which ac- 
companies the misfortune, as it impels them 
to glory, fo it makes them inſenſible of 
their danger, and leaves a brilliancy behind, 
which, in a great meaſure, mitigates the 
grief of friends and relations. But for ſo 
many brave fellows, at the inſtant of 
their imagined ſecurity and relaxation, 
when employing the ſocial moment, amidſt 
their hoſpitality, affection, and chearſul- 
neſs with their friends and familics, to be 


plunged into inſtantaneous death, is alarm- 


ing and diſtreſſing beyond all deſcrip- 


tion! 
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tion !--- When the ſhips near her obſerved 
this dreadful cataſtrophe, the crews manned 
all their boats with the utmoſt expedition, 
and, with that fervour and humanity that 
characterizes the Engliſh ſailor, exerted 
every nerve to reſcue their unfortunate 
comerades, and ſnatched about 300 from 
the arms of death. X 

There were ſome inſtances of miraculons 
preſervation worthy of notice: Henry 
Biſhop, a young man of nineteen years of 
age (fon of Mr. Biſhop, of Cheſter, Cur- 
rier) at the time of the veſſel's going 
down, was fitnated on the lower deck, 
and as ſhe filled, the inconceivable rapidity 
of the water forced him almoſt inſenſibly 
up the hatchway, when, at that inflant, 
he was met by one of the guns which had 
fallen from the middle deck. This incident 
deprived him of the uſe of his left hand, as 
the piece ſtriking him thereon, broke three 
of his fingers, one of which has ſince been 
amputated. He, however, found himſelf 
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in a few ſeconds floating on the ſurface of 
the water, till he was taken up by a boat, 
and thus, in a ſituation the moſt dangerous, 
did Providence happily reſcue him from 
this calamitous grave to the unſpeakable joy 
of his affectionate parents. 


Two ſhipwrights were down on the 
orlop, boring the hole for the pipe, one of 
them got up the hatchway, and in getting 
to the upper ſide was ſtruck by one of the 
ſhot, which rolled againſt and hurt his 
arm. A ſccond rolled into the boſom of 
his ſhirt, but broke through; after which, 
he got out of the port, and was ſaved. The 
other ſhipwright was drowned. ---A black 
ſervant threw himſelf out of the cabin 


window, and was ſaved. 


Among the live ſtock who were upon 
deck, and took to the element, two ſhe ep 
became ſtriking inſtruments in the inter- 
poſition of Providence for his hidden pyr- 
poſes. They were ſeen cloſe together, 
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making for the ſhore, at Ryde, in the Ifle 
of Wight; and when they effected it, 
a fine boy was found betwixt them, 
with an arm clung faſt round cach of the: 

necks. The boy was deprived of all feel- 
ing; but by prudent aſſiſtance and comforts 
he was ſoon brought to his ſenſes. He 
{cemed about eight years old, and could give 
no account of circumſtances farther than 
that his parents were on board. Thus be- 
come an orphan, a naval gentleman, who 
was witneſs to his deliverance, moſt gene- 
rouſly claimed the boy as his adopted. 


One of the officers ſaved 1s Licutenant 
Durham, a very gallant youth, and a parti- 
cular favourite of the late much lamented 
admiral. He behaved with remarkable 
preſence of mind and propriety on the 
dreadful occahon. Fortunately for him he 
was officer of the. watch, and upon deck, 
when he obſerved her going down. He 
had juſt time to throw off his coat, and 
ſcramble on the-boom, from whence, as ſhe 

ſunk, 


1 
ſunk, he was ſoon waſhed, and left float- 
ing amongſt men, hammocks, &c. A 
drowning marine laid hold of him by the 


waiſtcoat, and held faſt, by which means 


he was carricd ſcveral times under water. 
As it was in vain to reaſon with the man, he 
clung his legs round a hammock, and, with 
one hand, ripped open the buttons of his 
waiſtcoat, at the ſame time, floping his 
ſhoulders, it went, with the marine, to the 
mercy of the. waves. He then got to ſome 
of the top-rigging, where a boat came to 
him; but he nobly declincd all aſſiſtance 
pointing out where Capt. Waghorne was 
in great danger, and deſiring he might firſt 
be relieved. He was at laſt taken up and 
brought ſafe on ſhore. 


It is hoped this tragical event will be 


a means. of making the commanders and 
crews of other ſhips more circumſpett, 
when attempting ſimilar operations in deep 
water. Every feeling mind muſt be ſenſibly 
affected with a retroſpect of this real ſcene 

ol 
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of horror, tho' in ſome meaſure alleviated, 
from a ſenſe of the humane and liberal efforts 
of our generous country, who are promoting 
a fund for the relief of the widows and 
children of the unfortunate petty officers, 
ſeamen, and marines, who loſt their lives 
by this fatal accident. Let it be tranſmit- 
to poſterity, in honour of Engliſh liberality, 
that, ina few days, the generous donations 
amounted to more than 6000l. and are ſtill 
rapidly increaſing. As bankers, it is ſaid, 
are to be appointed to receive contributions, 


an opportunity will offer for every one to 
beſtow their charitable mite. 


SINCE this treatiſe went to preſs, it hath 
been rumoured (reſpeQing the ſinking of 
the Royal George) that ſo many difficulties 
preſent themſelves as will fruſtrate any at- 


tempts towards raiſing her. It is certain, 
that all efforts hitherto have proved abor- 
tive, nor have the divers, as yet, been able 
to do much ; but a method is now propoſed 

which 
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which appears greatly to encourage the 
undertakers of this arduous and difficult 
performance; and thoſe acquainted with 
the plan form the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions, and indeed anticipate its ſucce s. 
To put this ſcheme in practice, two go- inch 
cables are now making, and, from hat at 
preſent has tranſpired, they are meant, by 
the aſſiſtance of ber anchor cables, to zaiſe 
one end of the ſhip (ümilar to what has heen 
mentioned) and then to introduce under- 
neath her two cf thoſe 20-inch cables *, one 
before, the other aft, which, by the affilt- 
ance of large hulks or lighters, will either 
raiſe her out of the water entirely, or float 
her under water by degrees into harbour 


This plan appears practicable, eſpecialhy 
if, by means of the diving-bells, her guns 
can firſt be got out, as ſhe would then have 


little on board but what might float, and 


* This, in the ſca term, is called ſwee p- 
ing her; and ſeveral veſlels have been iatted 
in this manner. 
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towed or raiſed. But, if ever this ſhip is 
brought up, ſhe will moſt ſenſibly affect the 
human feelings, by exhibiting ſuch a me- 
Jancholy ſpectacle as eyes never before be- 
Held : For, it is generally imagined ſhe hath 
upwards of 1000 dead bodies now on 
board. Very few have been waſhed away, 
as moſt of thoſe unfortunate people were 
between decks when the fatal accident 
took place. 


Ip 


might be more certainly and expeditiouſly” 
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This Day is publiſhed, Price 18. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


JUPITER & SATURN, 


Their APPEARANCE in the Heavens, 
And 1iNFLUENCE on the Earth; 


WITH 


Eaſy Directions for viewing thoſe Superior 
Planets every clear Night, cither with the 
naked Eye or Teleſcope. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


The Phenomena of the HARVEST MOON, 
and other Heavenly Bodies ; 


ALSO, A DESCRIPTION OF 


THE NEW DISCOVERED PLANET. 


STARS TEACH AS WELL AS SHINE. 
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In the Preſs, 
And ſpeedily will be publiſhed, 
(Price One Shilling.) 


| PHE Celeſtizli DireRtory, for 1783; 


containing a conciſe method of aſcer- 
taining the exaQ} ſitiation in the heavens of 
all thoſe Planets that will be conſpicuous 
above, our-hor1zong with proper directions 


For view ng them. Allo an Explanation of 
Jome late Diſc overies, which tend to prove 


thoſe Planets habitable worlds. Deduced 
from new and accurate Surveys; with 
Philoſophic Remarks / 


to the Uſe of Map.. 
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In the Preſs, 
And If ce di tif be $blifhed; 
| (Price One Shilling.) 
A New Introduction to the Know. 
ledge and Uſe of MAPS, rendered 
caly to every capacity: by which, any per- 
ſon. totally unacquamted with Maps or 


Geography, may Lecome proficietits in a 
few hours. Illuſtrated with Plates. 


By: the Author of The Celeſtial DireQory. 

The above two books are form'd to 
bind up with this, making, together, one 
complete pecket-volume. 
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